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Good news from Quebec 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


yuebec’s budget allocation of 
\_/ $170 million for hard-pressed 
universities spells welcome relief for 
Chief Financial Officer Larry English, 
but he’s quick to put it in perspective. 
“T've had people suggesting how to 
spend our share,” he said at University 
Senate on Friday, “but it is spent.” 
English came straight to Senate 
from an information session in Que- 
bec City with ministry officials. 
While many details remain to be 
ironed out — the budget was so 
fresh that virtually no paper was 
handed around — it seems that the 
cuts that have bled the Quebec uni- 
versity sector by 25 per cent of its 
operating funds over the past five 
years have stopped. Indeed, $170 
million is being earmarked to 
staunch some of the wounds caused 
by massive early retirement pro- 
grams. 


Each university's share of the $170 
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million is based on the size of its 
operating budget; Concordia’s share 
would thus be slightly less than 10 
per cent, or $15 to $16 million. 
There are strings attached, however: 
75 per cent of the money will be 
given right away, but it must be spent 
right away, provided the university 
has spent at least this amount in spe- 
cial early retirement programs. The 
remaining 25 per cent will be granted 
to each university based on its plan to 
assure continued financial stability. 

Incentives will be given to the uni- 
versities to increase enrolment in 
computer science and related high- 
tech areas, and to students who 
complete their programs within a 
prescribed period. 

One of the most important — and 
unpredictable — aspects of the bud- 
get is the introduction of complete 
indexation of university funding to 
cost-of-living increases for the cur- 
rent, as well as future, years. 

Concordia has performed relative- 


ly well at dealing with its cuts, man- 
aging a balanced budget until this 
year, when a $3.3-million deficit has 
been expected. Before the budget 
announcement, the Université du 
Québec had the highest deficit for 
1998-99 ($22.8 million), followed by 
Laval ($17 million); McGill and the 
Université de Montréal were posting 
deficits of about $5.5 million, and 
only the Ecole Polytechnique had 
balanced its books. 

CREPUQ, the association of rec- 
tors, was buoyant about the Quebec 
budget, calling it “an infusion of oxy- 
gen,” but editorialists called for much 
more. La Presse’s Agnes Gruda was 
scathing as she compared Quebec’s 
spending on university students to 
that of Ontario. A lead editorial in 
The Gazette said, “It’s hard to see how 
Quebec will find the skilled workers it 
needs for the knowledge economy 
when there are not enough class- 
rooms and professors to teach core 
science and engineering courses.” 
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Hal Thwarites designs a virtual 
journey through time for UNESCO 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


alk among the ancient pillars 

¥ of Stonehenge at the dawn of 

the summer solstice. Tour the mag- 

nificent Japanese Himeji Castle in the 

17th century, or perhaps take in the 

sights and sounds of the medieval city 

of Lleida in the 15th. As Communi- 

cation Studies Professor Hal Thwaites 
puts it, “See it the way it was.” 

Thwaites, who is the Director of 


Hal Thwaites 





Concordia’s 3D Media Technology 
Centre and the Communication 
Studies Graduate Diploma Program, 
spent last fall in Gifu, Japan, helping 
coordinate the Fourth International 
Conference on Virtual Systems and 
Multimedia. The conference, held 
last November, featured a first-time 
collaboration with the United 
Nations Educational, Social and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


on the virtual reconstruction of 


' 


world heritage sites. 

Since 1972, UNESCO has desig- 
nated 582 cultural and natural 
properties as world heritage sites that 
merit preservation. 

“Many of the heritage sites, 
whether they're natural sites, artifacts 
or entire sections of cities, lend 
themselves to virtual representation,” 
Thwaites explained. “It’s a combina- 
tion of representing something that 
still exists, as well as recreating or 
revisualizing something that doesn’t 
exist any longer.” 

Many people in universities, com- 
panies and research organizations 
have been looking at “virtualizing” 
world heritage sites, he added. “His- 
torical virtual tourism” is already 
available at many sites on the Inter- 
net. However, experts are now trying 
to pull them together into an orga- 
nized body of information. It’s a 
critical area of development for 
UNESCO, with the major concerns 
being credibility, historical accuracy 
and long-term durability. 

Thwaites said the virtual world 
heritage (VWH) network is still at an 
embryonic stage. The Virtual Systems 
and Multimedia conference drew 
about 400 participants from 29 coun- 
tries and included a special session on 


virtual world heritage, supported by 
UNESCO's World Heritage Centre. 
About 25 of the international experts 
at the conference have formed three 
virtual world heritage working 
groups, addressing issues such as 
research protocols, media accuracy 
and responsibility, the creation of a 
focal point for VWH access; and doc- 
umentation and publication of 
research in this area. 

They hope to bring about a virtual 
world heritage network that central- 
izes VWH sites without limiting the 
creativity of site developers, and 
which is sanctioned by UNESCO. 
The network would be accessible 
through the UNESCO Web site or 
the Web site of the International 
Society on Virtual Systems and Mul- 
timedia in Japan, which organizes 
the conference and is another major 
partner in the endeavour. There is 
also discussion of a satellite-based 
network. 

Thwaites said the anticipated audi- 
ence is diverse; some users may expect 
a high level of architectural or histori- 
cal accuracy while others might be 
looking for more general information 
or an historical virtual tour. 


See Thwaites, p. 11 
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Imagery is more important than words to their culture 


Art therapist successful with Cree patients 


PAA ASS 


BY ALISON BLACKDUCK 


lpreny's instructor Nadia Fer- 
rara began her pioneering 
journey as an art therapist and acade- 
mic by helping a nine-year-old boy 
named Luke. 

This Concordia alumna (BA 
Child Studies 89) was pursuing her 
Master’s in art therapy at Norwich 
University in Vermont in 1989 when 
she met Luke, a Cree child from 


Nadia Ferrara, with artwork by one of her patients in the background. 





Northern Quebec, during an intern- 
ship at a residential treatment facility 
in Montreal. It was a meeting that 
changed both their lives. 

“He was just dropped on me,” she 
remembers fondly. “It was an imme- 
diate attachment.” 

Luke had been sent to the treat- 
ment facility because his emotional 
problems and a hearing impairment 
made it too difficult for his parents, 
who lived off the land for most of 


the year, to take care of him. How- 
ever, once Luke arrived in Montreal, 
he was shunted around the system 
and finally declared “untreatable.” 

“T was told by non-Cree colleagues 
that it would be an arduous task 
since the Cree children are apparent- 
ly ‘blocks of ice’ and there is a 
pronounced inability to describe feel- 
ings,” Ferrara wrote in her recently 
published book Emotional Expression 
Among Cree Indians: The Role of Pic- 
torial Representations in the Assessment 
of Psychological Mindedness. 

Ten years after that fateful meet- 
ing, Ferrara is sitting in her 
Montreal North home, happy that 
she didn’t let the critics and the nay- 
sayers get her down. “I treated Luke 
in individual art therapy for two- 
and-a-half years and in that time, he 
gained 45 months in psychological 
testing,” she said. “I got referral after 
referral from the native community 
because of my success with Luke and 
the Cree community’s faith in the 
intervention.” 

The main problem therapists 
encounter when treating Cree 
patients is not the therapist’s lack of 
dedication or skill, Ferrara said, but 
the limits of accepted diagnostic cri- 


teria. According to criteria used by 
most therapists, many Cree patients 
lack “psychological mindedness.” 

Psychological mindedness is “an 
individual’s responsiveness to inner 
needs, motives and experiences of his 
or her self,” she said. Our psycholog- 
ical mindedness is usually gauged by 
how well we express our feelings ver- 
bally. This reliance on verbal 
expression, she said, is culturally 
biased. 

“The Cree have been described as 
taciturn and reserved. Non-natives 
described them as not being at the 
feeling level and not experiencing the 
same emotions as the non-Cree. My 
experience with the Cree is that they 
are not as taciturn as they are so 
often portrayed. For the Cree, just 
being together and not talking is 
what is valued.” 

What the Cree value, she said, are 
imagery, dreams and action, all of 
which work well with the aims and 
practices of art therapy. “The Cree 
place great importance on the use of 
silence as an appropriate response. 
Among the Cree, speech rarely con- 
veys what the speaker means,” she 
notes in her book. 

Over the years, Ferrara has made a 


point of working directly with the 
Cree. Her dark Italian features 
warmed them to her. “Just the way I 
look has a direct effect. They often 
think I’m Cree, or at least part 
Cree.” 

But Ferrara is quick to add that 
looks only go so far. “My way of 
working is to get directly involved 
and not impose my world view. 
Once they’re aware that I’m not 
there to change them or their world 
view, they begin to accept me.” 

As for Luke, Ferrara rejoices that 
he just celebrated his 18th birthday 
in his home community, where he is 
cherished and loved by his family 
and neighbours. “They’re glad to 
have him back,” she said. By the 
smile on her face, it’s easy to tell that 
she’s glad, too. 

Ferrara also works with Mohawks 
in Kahnawake and the Ojibwa of 
Northwestern Ontario. At 
Concordia this term she is teaching 
an anthropology course, Indian and 
Inuit Socio-Political Organization, 
while pursuing a PhD in medical 
anthropology at the Université de 
Montréal. Her book is being 
launched tonight at 7 p.m. at Chap- 
ters on Ste. Catherine St. 


Kaarina Kailo is midwife at Sami academic debut 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


aarina Kailo once taught in 

Chicoutimi, in northern Que- 
bec. The experience of being close to 
aboriginal people left a lasting 
impression, and moved her to exam- 
ine her own Finno-Ugric roots 
among the Sami aboriginals of 
northern Scandinavia. 

Now, after a string of summers 
spent in northern Sami communi- 
ties, the Concordia Women’s 
Studies professor has participated in 
a historic Sami moment. She acted 
as external examiner for the first 
Sami/Finnish bilingual defence of a 
PhD, which was also the first thesis 
ever written on women Sami writers. 

Unlike North American tradition, 
a doctoral defence in Finland is a 
public event. Because of its impor- 
tance in Sami culture, busloads of 
natives from Arctic communities 
rode to Oulu University to witness 
this particular three-hour defence. It 
was timed for the Sami national day, 
February 6. 

Student Vuokka Hirvonen, clad in 
traditional reindeer-skin boots, 
answered questions put by a Sami 
examiner who shunned Finland’s 
subdued, mainstream professorial 
dress. Hirvonen spoke in front of an 
audience clothed in vividly hued tra- 
ditional Sami garments, whose 
colours are inspired by the midnight 
sun and aurora borealis. Kailo said 
she felt positively funereal in her 
black University of Toronto robes. 
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Hundreds attended and, 
afterwards, celebrated the event 
with speeches and a meal 
including reindeer meat and 
wild-berry dishes. 

Just a few years earlier, Kailo 
had guided another Sami 
native, Rauna Kuokkanen, 
through the first MA done in 
Sami, on the topic of Sami lit- 
erature. It was completed at 
Oulu University after being 
supervised by Kailo at 
Concordia. 

“Not only did both of them 
do ground-breaking work in 
terms of research and finding 
out about their own culture, 
they did an equal amount of 
work to situate it in the global 
context” of current post-colo- 
nial philosophies, Kailo said. 

They had to constantly trans- 
late into and from several 
languages: Finnish, Sami and 
the European languages of cur- 
rent thought. 

Imagine, for instance, the 
effort that Hirvonen made to 
discuss lyrical poetry derived from 
yoiking, which is akin to Inuit 
throat-singing. She took those pri- 
mal sounds, created to establish 
connections to people and nature, 
and analyzed them in terms of post- 
modern psychoanalytic thought. 

“To my surprise, she used French 
feminist theories to explain the phe- 
nomenon,” Kailo said, “Freudian 
concepts about pre-verbal drives in 


Kaarina Kailo, in conventional academic garb, 
with PhD candidate Vuokka Hirvonen, in Sami 
costume. 





the body.” 

The women culled philosophies 
from North America and Europe. “It 
is different from what is happening 
in native circles here, which tend to 
shy away from any kind of main- 
stream Western philosophy to retain 
their unique flavour and discourse. 

“These two students are building 
bridges to the Western world to 
show that these phenomena are not 
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easily understood. That made 
for intriguing thesis material.” 

Not many professors fit the 
bill when Oulu University 
sought a bilingual examiner: 
Sami is a language native to 
about 100,000 people in com- 
munities scattered about 
Sweden, Finland, Norway and 
Russia. 

Parallels between Quebec 
natives and the Sami are evi- 
dent: both have spent years 
struggling for official recogni- 
tion as a founding people, and 
both were subjected to residen- 
tial schools that repressed their 
native language and culture. 
For example, missionary Chris- 
tians labelled yoiking as sinful 
because they believed the Sami 
were calling upon devil spirits. 
It was a fear that transferred 
itself to generations of natives 
who are only now reclaiming 
yoiking as their spiritual tradi- 
tion. 

Kailo is excited to be part of 
what she believes to be the cusp 
of a burgeoning trend in academic 
study. “It’s a whole new field, com- 
parative native storytelling aesthetics 
in literature here and in Europe,” she 
said. “I am a pioneer, and these two 
women want to work with me as col- 
laborators in setting up this 
completely new field.” 

A matched pair of books on the 
topic, edited and compiled by Kailo 
in collaboration with Sami scholar 





Elina Helander, are soon to be pub- 
lished. No Beginning, No End: The 
Sami Speak Up is a collection of writ- 
ings by Sami leaders and authors. 
The English version is ready; the 
Finnish translation will be published 
in April. A double book-launch is 
planned at Concordia with con- 
tributing Sami scholars in 
attendance. 

Kailo also gave a talk yesterday at 
Concordia on “Cultural Conversa- 
tions: The Indigenous Sami and the 
Embodied Voice” in a series spon- 
sored by the Centre for Community 
and Ethnic Studies and the 


Concordia-UQAM Chair in Ethnic 
Studies. 





Anniversary contest 


The Rector, Provost, Vice-Rectors 
and Deans are asking their respective 
academic areas and departments to 
come up with creative projects to mark 
our 25th anniversary next year. 

To sweeten the pot, the senior 
administration is proposing two $1,000 
prizes in the form of a direct contribu- 
tion to the budgets of the two winning 
departments/areas. The money would 
be used for any departmental project 
deemed necessary or useful by the 
winners. 

Project ideas must be forwarded to 
respective Senior Administrators 
before March 25 to qualify. 


Executive VIBA advances 
all sorts of careers 


BY DEREK CASSOFF 


hen she taught undergraduate 

courses in biochemistry and 
microbiology at Harvard University, 
Anne Lane never imagined that she 
would one day find herself back on 
the other side of a classroom — 
behind a desk, with exams looming 
and assignments piling up. That was 
before the 34-year-old pharmaceuti- 
cal specialist decided to expand her 
expertise beyond the sciences by pur- 
suing a Master’s of Business 
Administration (MBA). 

“I wanted to move away from the 
research side of things and get more 
involved in the business aspect of 
pharmaceuticals,” said Lane, an 
employee at RTP Pharma, a mid- 
sized drug company on Nun’s Island. 

Concordia’s Executive MBA pro- 
gram proved to be the perfect answer 
for Lane, who did not want to take a 
leave of absence from her promising 
career. Instead, she attends classes 
one day a week, alternating between 
Fridays and Saturdays, and will com- 
plete her degree this spring, in just 
two years. 

Established in 1985, the Executive 
MBA program is aimed at people 
already in the workforce who want 
to go back to school while continu- 
ing to hold down full-time jobs. It’s 
possible, provided you have a co- 
operative employer and $42,000 to 
spend on tuition — a price-tag that 
includes a laptop computer and an 
all-expenses-paid, 10-day business 
field trip, usually to the Far East. 

While the program tends to 
attract mainly mid-level executives 
with a business inclination, program 
Director Alan Hochstein says that a 
growing number of students come 
from more diverse backgrounds. 

Like Lane, first-year student Lee 
Wohl has spent her entire career in 
the science field, working for 24 
years as a pharmacist, including the 
last 22 at the Jewish General Hospi- 
tal, where she now works in the 
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er job at the 





emergency room. 

Wohl, 45, had always wanted to 
pursue a graduate degree, and the 
Executive MBA program has proven 
to be a good fit. “[Going for my 
MBA] is a dream come true for me,” 
she said during a break from her 
hectic pace at the hospital, “but the 
thought of dragging it out at night 
for six years was not that tempting.” 

A pharmacy graduate of the Uni- 
versité de Montréal, Wohl admits 
that she has had a tough time mak- 
ing the adjustment to business-type 
courses. “It was incredibly difficult at 
first, like trying to fit a square into a 
circle,” she said. 

“With my science background, I 
was used to numbers, but these 


EMBA scholarships for staff 


The Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration is again offering two 
scholarships for staff members 
wishing to enrol in the Executive 
MBA program. 

One scholarship will normally be 
reserved for a staff member of the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration. 

The scholarship is for $21,000, 
half of the program’s $42,000 
tuition fees. The remainder of the 
tuition will be paid by the student 
or his or her unit. 

Those interested must first apply 
for admission to the Executive MBA 
program, indicating with their 
applications that they wish to be 


considered for the Executive MBA 
scholarship. 

Information and application 
forms are available in GM-407 
(848-2994). Upon application, inter- 
ested candidates will be considered 
for the scholarship based on acade- 
mic potential, support from the 
applicant's academic unit, and ben- 
efits to the individual's career and 
the University. 

For further information, please 
contact Alan Hochstein, Director of 
the Executive MBA program, at 
848-2932, or Jean McGuire, Associ- 
ate Dean, Graduate Programs, 
Research and Program Evaluation, 
at 848-2917. 


Jewish 


courses are number 
oriented in a different 
way, and several of the 
courses really threw 
me for a loop. Statis- 
tics was a nightmare, 
and even something as 
innocuous as organi- 
zational behavior was 
difficult.” 

That feeling of 
helplessness was also 
shared by Lane, who 
spent most of her first 
term debating 
whether she had made 
the right decision. 
“Most of what we 
learn is brand new to 
me,” she said. “I had 
never taken any cours- 
es in accounting or 
anything even remote- 
ly related to that. I 
always feel like I’m at 
a slight disadvantage, 
not having a business 
background.” 

The course curricu- 
lum is structured 
much like that of a 
regular MBA pro- 
gram, Hochstein said. 
Students take courses 
from five major streams: accounting, 
finance, marketing, management and 
decision sciences. The curriculum is 
constantly being upgraded with 
courses like electronic marketing to 
meet the changing demands of the 
workforce. 

Hochstein confirmed that it can 
be a gruelling experience for those 
who embark on the program; in 
addition to their courses and their 
full-time jobs, students are saddled 
with 40 hours of homework a week 
and are expected to maintain good 
grades. 

“We don’t sell these degrees; the 
students have to pass their courses,” 
he said. “I don’t know how they do 
it. They sleep less and their week- 
ends are gone.” Despite the rigours, 
more than 90 per cent of students 
end up graduating and of those, 
many go on to bigger and better 
things in their careers. 

“They're successful people to start 
with, and with an MBA degree 
under their belts, they can jump a 
step up the corporate ladder,” 
Hochstein said. 

Information sessions for prospec- 
tive students are being held in the 
newly refurbished EMBA facilities 
in the Guy Métro Building on 
March 24 at 5:30 p.m., April 21 at 
7:30 a.m., and May 19 and June 16 
at 5:30 p.m. Out-of-town sessions 
are also scheduled for Pointe Claire, 
Plattsburgh and Burlington, Vt. For 
more information, call 848-3696 or 
consult the Commerce and Admin- 
istration pages on Concordia’s Web 
site, at www.concordia.ca 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


Jack Lightstone (Provost and Vice-Rector, Research) was inter- 
viewed for an article on research ethics, one of several on March 6 
on university issues in La Presse. A long article in The Gazette the 
same Saturday described the success of Concordia’s Capital Cam- 
paign, and quoted Brian Steck, the Campaign's Toronto Vice-Chair, 
Alumni Affairs Director Ann Vroom and Campaign Executive Vice- 
Chair Don Taddeo. 


Mohsen Anvari, Dean of Commerce and Administration, took part 
in a wide-ranging panel discussion January 30 on CBC Newsworld’s 
The Editors, discussing whether academe responds to society's 
needs. The panel included Janyne Hodder (principal of Bishop's 
University), William Watson (economics professor at McGill), Gov- 
ernor of Vermont Howard Dean, and several others. 


Donald Boisvert (Religion) was a guest on CBC Daybreak recently, 
talking about exorcism in light of new guidelines issued to Roman 
Catholic clergy. 


Dennis Dicks (Education Technology/Commerce) was quoted in a 
Gazette feature article called “Re-inventing the classroom.” 


Michael Dartnell (Political Science), who just received a major 
grant to track terrorism on the Internet, was quoted in a La Presse 
article on the recent world-wide day of public demonstrations by 
Kurds, some of them violent. While he was at a conference recent- 
ly in Ireland, he was interviewed no fewer than 14 times by 
Canadian media by phone and e-mail. 


Bassem Khalifah (Political Science) has written a book called The 
Rise and Fall of Christian Lebanon, and it was the subject of a full- 
length article by The Gazette's Religion columnist, Harvey 
Shepherd. In the book, Khalifah relates how the sectarian Christians 
who could have made Lebanon a truly modern, pluralistic state fell 
short of their goal. He told Shepherd he fears that Quebec could 
also become mired in sectarianism, though of a linguistic rather 
than a religious nature. 


Andrew McAusland, Director of Academic Technology in Arts and 
Science, was interviewed for ComputerWorld Canada, based in 
Scarborough, Ont., about a massive project: scanning 650,000 
pieces of paper — 20 years worth of documents — into a comput- 
er. The Dean's Office hired an archivist to do the job, and it should 
be finished this month. The worst part was removing the staples. 


Bakr Ibrahim (Management) was interviewed by Stephanie Whit- 
taker of The Gazette on how to pass a family business on to the 
next generation as painlessly as possible. The same writer inter- 
viewed Pierre Brunet (Management) about the importance of 
having an employment contract in a Gazette article that was picked 
up by the Ottawa Citizen. 


A moving obituary of retired Religion professor Charles Davis, pub- 
lished in the British daily The Independent, was sent to us by 
former staff member Grendon Haines, who is now at the Universi- 
ty of Oxford. 


How Concordia’s Centre for the Arts in Human Development works 
with the intellectually handicapped was shown recently on Canadi- 
an Living Magazine, on the Life network. The Centre, which is 
headed by Stephen Snow (Creative Arts Therapy) and Lenore Vos- 
berg, produced an original musical, The Winds of Oz. The Centre is 
planning to hold an open house April 29 and 30. 


Kaarina Kailo (Simone de Beauvoir) was interviewed on Radio- 
Suomi in Finland recently about her recent book, No Beginning, No 
End: The Sami Speak Up, edited with Elina Helander, and the 
women's movement in Nordic countries and Canada. She also read 
her poem to the she-bear, a reworking of the Lord’s Prayer, on 
Radio Finland. 


Rock star and sometime Photography student Melissa Auf der Maur 
is featured over three pages of the current issue of Harper’s Bazaar, 
modelling clothes by 22-year-old Belgian designer Olivier Theyskens. 


Marion Wagschal, who has taught for many years in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts, is having a show of her latest paintings at the Galérie de 
Bellefeuille on Greene Ave. in Westmount, and The Gazette’s Doro- 
ta Kozinska gave it a glowing review. 


David Frost (Geography) has been given a warm reception by the 
media about his research on the rising incidence of heart attacks 
during severely cold periods. Here's a list of cities from which he 
was interviewed this winter: Calgary, Whitehorse, Halifax, Toronto, 
St. John's, Charlottetown, Sydney, Edmonton, Thunder Bay, Van- 
couver, Quebec City and Inuvik. 
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Extension to Rector’s term 


The following is an open letter from 
Marcel Danis, Vice-Rector, Institution- 
al Relations, and Secretary-General: 
Dear Concordia Community, 

Dr. Lowy’s present mandate will end 
on August 14, 2000. Normally, it 
would be time to start a search. 
However, he has informed the Chair 
of our Board of Governors, Mr. 
Reginald Groome, that for personal 
reasons he does not wish to stand for 
a full five-year term. Nonetheless, he 
would be willing to continue in this 
position until May 31, 2003. 

Upon learning of this, as Secre- 
tary-General, I suggested to Mr. 
Groome that rather than going for- 
ward with a full-fledged search, 
including a full engagement of costs 
and resources, that the Board of 
Governors should consider extend- 
ing the contract of Dr. Lowy. This 
would mean an extension of his term 
for a period of 2 years and 9 months. 
This was discussed with my col- 
leagues, the Vice-Rectors, the Chief 
Financial Officer and the Deans, and 
they fully support an extension to 
Dr. Lowy’s mandate. 

Since the University currently has 
no policy governing extensions to the 
terms of senior administrators, a pol- 
icy is now being drafted to attend to 
the issue. After due consultation 
with the members of Senate, this 
proposed policy will be presented to 
the members of the Board of Gover- 
nors at the April Board meeting. 

Today, Concordia is experiencing a 
more positive period, not because the 
financial difficulties and complexities 
of our organization are no longer pre- 
sent, but because the components are 
better managed. The Rector, as chief 
executive officer of the University, is 
formally responsible for achieving the 
institutional objectives of the Board of 
Governors and of Senate and for 
leading a large and diverse population 
toward these objectives. 

Dr. Frederick Lowy has brought 
to the University an open and colle- 
gial management style. His five-year 





The Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science and many oth- 
ers throughout the University were 
saddened to hear of the death on 
March 2 of Professor Tadeusz 
Krepec, at the age of 71. 


Dr. Krepec joined the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in 1979 
and rose to the rank of Professor 
in 1991. He was a prominent 
researcher on hybrid electric vehi- 
cles and alternative fuels for 
internal combustion engines, with 
extensive industrial, research and 
teaching experience in automotive 
and aerospace engineering. 


He was a Fellow of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers (SAE), and 
contributed greatly to the activities 
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appointment marked a new era for 
Concordia, one that directed us to be 
creative, to commit ourselves to 
excellence, to be inspired and to 
inspire others, all to be accomplished 
in a period of unprecedented fiscal 
challenges. This has been achieved 
by an attitude of respect and by a 
strong commitment to teamwork. In 
a sense, we senior administrators 
have been motivated and directed 
toward a common will for change. 

Under Dr. Lowy’s leadership, we 
have developed a team spirit and a 
common framework for meeting our 
challenges. We are concluding a 
development plan that will opera- 
tionalize the innovative ways in 
which the Faculties have improved 
the quality of their academic pro- 
grams. Developments such as those 
Dr. Lowy advocates will ultimately 
affect the success and direction of 
Concordia’s programs and research. 
His foresight has enhanced our posi- 
tion in the academic community 
where our accomplishments are 
measured against international stan- 
dards. With our space and academic 
plans, among others, we have the 
basis for a comprehensive vision of 
Concordia University for the 21st 
century. 

Dr. Lowy has led the University 
during a very difficult period in the 
life of our institution with admirable 
fairness, foresight, openness, trans- 
parency and collegiality. In addition 
to the University’s steady handling of 
its regular operations in these press- 
ing times, the Capital Campaign is 
proving to be a triumph. The Uni- 
versity is expected to surpass its goal 
of $55 million thanks, in part, to the 
many contacts that Dr. Lowy has 
established. The future of our fund- 
raising efforts relies on his 
indispensable contacts in the busi- 
ness and academic communities. 

Embarking on strategies that will 
implement a multi-year development 
plan requires the continuing leader- 
ship of someone who is sensitive to, 


IN MEMORIAM 


Tadeusz Krepec 


of Concordia’s SAE chapter, from 
1983 right up to his retire- 
ment in December 1996, 
leading many a student 

team in international 
competi- 

tions, often as the only 
Canadians among a field 

of U.S. schools. 


Babak Torab, president of the 
graduate students association 
(ECSGA), wrote a memoir of his 
supervisor, in which he said, in 
part, “He was a grandfather to me, 
always very kind and calm. 


automotive 


“Every Wednesday at 10 o’clock, 
he came all the way from Platts- 
burgh to inquire thoroughly about 
my progress. His sense of humour 


and capable of, dealing with various 
challenges, both internal and exter- 
nal to the University. I believe that 
Concordia would be better served by 
not upsetting the delicate balance 
that has been achieved during Dr. 
Lowy’s stewardship: that of influenc- 
ing a common will for change, 
professional respect and accountabil- 
ity to the University as a whole. 

It is my belief that it is in the 
interests of the University to ensure 
that the continuity and momentum 
already generated toward our future 
is sustained. Because of this I believe 
that it is highly desirable that Dr. 
Lowy continue beyond his present 
term. At present, we are at the mid- 
point of many initiatives that are 
essential to our future. Efforts are 
underway to refocus and restructure 
Concordia’s academic activities. 
Space and support services will 
require consolidation, major 
fundraising and lobbying efforts, 
particularly over the next several 
years. The University must immi- 
nently reconsider the structure and 
mandate of its senior administrative 
posts in light of task force reports 
and other recent discussions. 

As Secretary-General, I respect- 
fully recommend that Dr. Lowy be 
given the mandate to assist 
Concordia through the formative 
years of the new millennium and 
that he be offered an extended man- 
date until May 31, 2003. I believe 
that Dr. Lowy has successfully pro- 
vided effective leadership, stimulated 
and fostered the spirit of collegiality, 
and not least, has helped lead the 
process of developing a vision for the 
University and of articulating that 
vision. 

I would like to invite the members 
of the University community to write 
in confidence to Amely Jurgenliemk, 
Secretary to the Board of Governors 
(L-AD-222), with their thoughts on 
this matter. Your written comments 
would be appreciated by April 6, 
1999. 


made us closer. When it is time for 
my thesis defence, his seat will 
remain empty. It cannot be 

filled by anyone else.” 


Many of his friends did 

not know until recently 

that Dr. Krepec’s child- 

hood was unusual, and his 
parents remarkable people. His 
family sheltered Jewish refugees 


on their farm during the war, and 


as a teenager, Tadeusz risked his 
life to help the Polish resistance. 


Dr. Krepec will be sadly missed by 
his many friends, colleagues and 
students. Our condolences are 
extended to his wife Halina, his 
six children, his mother and the 
rest of the family. 








Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and 
comments. Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and 
be delivered to the CTR office (BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on 
the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on 
computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the 
right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to 
preserve the core of the writer's argument. Letters disparaging the behaviour or 
decisions taken by an individual which are not of a public nature, letters 
quoting exchanges between two or more parties in private conversation or 
personal correspondence, and letters venting an opinion about the integrity of 
colleagues will not be published. 


Thanks to Centraide 
volunteers 

Another Concordia Centraide cam- 
paign has come to a close and the 
Concordia Centraide Campaign Com- 
mittee is extremely pleased to report 
that contributions by the community 
total $50,062.92. This is an amazing 
$20,000 increase from the previous 
year. Needless to say, we are 
delighted with the results. 

This year marked the first time 
the co-chairs and Centraide repre- 
sentatives spoke before the various 
Faculty Councils and the Rector's 
Advisory Group. We are certain that 
these visits contributed to the 
increase in donations. 

We are particularly proud of our 
success in increasing our total num- 
ber of leaders from three to eight, 
an outstanding achievement. 

The Concordia community should 
be proud; not only has more money 
been raised for a good cause, but 
our reputation as a caring institution 
has been safeguarded in the Mon- 
treal community. 

We would like to take this opportu- 
nity to thank everyone who donated, 
everyone who pitched in at the last 
minute to lend a hand to get the mail- 
ings to Mail Services, everyone who 
helped with photocopying and labels. 

We are still accepting donations, 
but only via cheque or credit card. 
You may continue to forward them 
to me, Pina Greco, Rector's Cabinet, 
Room BC-216. Please make sure to 
mark the envelope personal or confi- 
dential. 

— Pina Greco 


Correction 


Tn an article about the Grad- 
uate Students Association in 
the last issue (March 4), we 
stated that the GSA repre- 
sents all graduate students at 
Concordia. In fact, graduate 
students in Commerce and 
Administration are repre- 
sented by the Commerce 
Graduate Students Associa- 
tion and those’ in 
Engineering and Computer 
Science by the Engineering 
and Computer Science 
Graduate Association. The 
GSA has been working with 
these associations on issues 
of mutual interest. The edi- 
tor regrets the error. 


Hard times at Bard 
Part of a poem by a student who 
was disappointed that writers invit- 
ed to Reggie's Pub for a night of 
readings and jazz recently didn’t stay 
to hear students’ work: 


The music was great, the turnout 
low; 

The weather was bad, cold wind 
and snow; 

Yet thirty people set their pace; 
Thanks to all who showed their 
face. 


Claude, at ease, read out the names 
Of writers who were renowned, and 
famed; 

They read their writings, they sold 
their books, 

They left us without a second look. 


An extra moment, perhaps ten 

To listen to those who listened to 
them. 

We had no fame, no books to sell, 
But what we read, we read out well. 


— Dan Potter 
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New course on the Internet, support for teachers of large classes 


Arshad Ahmad nudges 
education into the millennium 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


7 eee Ahmad is doing his PhD 
in education at McGill while 
he teaches finance in Concordia’s 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, and he’s already come up 
with several bright ideas to make 
learning more effective and efficient. 

For one thing, he is behind a new 
three-credit elective course that gives 
students the chance to learn at their 
own pace and avoid the classroom 
altogether. 

Personal Finance On-Line is 
being offered in the fall of 1999 by 
Concordia’s Finance Department, in 
co-operation with Prentice Hall 
Canada publishers. The course cov- 
ers such practical decisions as buying 
a car or home, investing in stocks, 
mutual funds and bonds, and buying 
insurance and RRSPs. 

Anyone affiliated with the Univer- 
sity, including faculty and staff, can 
enrol, with no prerequisites. The 
course fees and materials are the 
same as for any other course. 

There’s a general information ses- 
sion at the start of the term. Then 
students are taken through the 
assigned readings with the help of 
Web-based videos, activities and 
summaries. There are several online 


Arshad Ahmad 





assignments and one final exam, 
which is taken on campus. 

Help is available by e-mail, phone, 
or in person, by appointment. 
To find out what kind of hardware 
and software are needed, prospective 
students should check http://www. 
commerce.concordia.ca/comm499f 

Ahmad has also been trying to 
help faculty members faced with 
classes of more than 50 students, and 
that includes many of his colleagues 
at Concordia. 

“Teaching large classes has always 
raised a number of important ques- 
tions,” he said in a message sent to 


department chairs last week. 
“Instructors often feel unprepared 
and overwhelmed, and students feel 
they become invisible.” 

With the help of Olivia Rovines- 
cu, of Concordia’s Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services, and 
her counterpart at McGill, he orga- 
nized a three-way video conference 
to give teachers the opportunity to 
exchange their view on the topic. 
About 25 people attended the first 
session, which took place simultane- 
ously at the Henry F. Hall Building 
and McGill’s Macdonald College 
and Redpath Hall. (See sidebar, 
below) 

Ahmad, who won a 3M award for 
teaching excellence in 1992, is almost 
evangelical in his drive to improve the 
delivery of learning. “I am convinced 
that this kind of faculty development 
is not a luxury, but part of the com- 
mitment we have made to improve 
learning for our students.” 

Part Two of the large-classes 
workshop will be held Friday, March 
26, from 9:30 to noon in Room H- 
521. To attend, please contact 
Silvana at 848-2495 or e-mail 
ctls@alcor.concordia.ca. If you have 
any general questions, feel free to 
contact Professor Ahmad at 


arshad@vax2.concordia.ca 


Challenges of large classes 


HH: were some of the many 
issues raised in the video- 
conferencing session held last 
Friday morning among professors 
from Concordia and McGill: 

Students often come into large 
classes for the first time and react 
with dismay, sure that they'll be 
lost in the crowd, and that they'll 
have to sit through a dull lecture. 
Proponents of the small-group 
approach, of whom there are many, 
will break such a class up into live- 
ly, interactive groups, and vary their 
teaching style with question peri- 
ods, joke sessions, visual material or 
even playing with “toys.” 

A veteran physics teacher from 
McGill said that trying small- 
group teaching was a “huge 
personal psychological challenge” 
for him, because “it meant giving 
up control.” He tried it, and suc- 
ceeded. 


However, some students are 


actively seeking the anonymity of 


the large class, either because 
they're insecure, or because they've 
done the small-group thing before, 
as far back as elementary school. 
One McGill professor said that 
her advanced law students groan 
when she introduces small-group 
activity as an alternative to lectures. 
“They have to be dragged into it, 


although they find it rewarding in 
the end.” Another McGill professor 
said his biology class of 600 students 
would dissolve into chaos if he tried 
small groups. 

A major problem is the variation 
in motivation among students. 
Many students are there because 
they have to be, and the anonymity 
of large classes does little to win 
them over. 

Cheating is endemic in large 
classes, some teachers say, and atti- 
tudes vary widely. One professor 
said it was the students’ responsibil- 
ity, not his. A teaching assistant 
interviewed on video was deeply 
troubled by it, and had developed 
her own repertoire of body language 
(eye contact, standing near them) to 
dissuade cheaters. 

An accounting professor gives 
different exams to her same class to 
deter peeking, but admits she hasn’t 
got the nerve to confront suspected 
cheaters. A geography professor 
said students who look around dur- 
ing an exam in her class are out, 
period. 
Arshad Ahmad (Finance) 
showed a 15-minute video made by 
a student of interviews with suc- 
cessful teachers of large classes at 
Concordia. 

Sylvia Ruby (Biology) has several 


effective devices. She puts an exam 
question on the board, “which gets 
their attention,” and gets students 
to compare answers. She also leaves 
a questionnaire near the door with 
which students can express their 
likes and dislikes, and ask questions 
they're too shy to put in class. 

Lisa Ostiguy (Leisure Studies) 
isn't cowed by a sea of undergradu- 
ate faces. She puts such variety into 
her classes that students regularly 
give her high evaluations. Ted 
Stathopoulos (Electrical and Com- 
puter Engineering) finds that 
recounting his own early experiences 
in the field wins his students’ sym- 
pathetic attention. 

Students held captive for hours 
by the same speaker know how 
important speaking style can be. 
Robert Parker (Art History) pauses 
and repeats information to allow 
his listeners to process it. Ahmad 
understands that the language of 
finance can seem dry to the uniniti- 
ated. He also tries not to do all the 
talking, and chooses his words 
carefully to provoke thought, not 
provide ready answers. 

To borrow Teaching Large Classes 
at Concordia: Voices of Experience, pro- 
duced by the Centre for Teaching and 
Learning Services, call 848-2495. 

-BB 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


A regular meeting of Senate, held March 12, 1999. 


A regular meeting of Senate, held March 12, 1999. 


Rector’s remarks: Rector Frederick Lowy said the senior adminis- 
tration was pleased, on the whole, with the Quebec budget (see 
story, page 1), and had been making strenuous efforts to obtain 
funds for new buildings from the government. He noted that the 
new Canadian Institutes for Health Research should give Concordia 
more access to research funding. CREPUQ, the Quebec council for 
university rectors and principals, has persuaded other Canadian uni- 
versity presidents to join them in asking the federal government to 
be more flexible regarding its Millennium Scholarship Fund, and 
give the Quebec government some authority in how the province's 
share of the money is disbursed. He congratulated Concordia’s var- 
sity athletic teams (see page 11), and noted the awarding of the 


Helen Prize for outstanding women. 3 


Moment of silence: At the suggestion of Dean of Engineering and 
Computer Science Nabil Esmail, Senate observed a moment of 
silence in memory of Mechanical Engineering Professor Tadeusz 
Krepec (see page 4). 


Research on human subjects: Provost and Vice-Rector Research 
Jack Lightstone supplied his response to the three government fund- 
ing agencies regarding how Concordia is likely to apply this policy. 


Mel Hoppenheim Prize for Cinema: This prize is to be awarded at 
spring convocation. Registrar Lynne Prendergast noted that policy 
has been to restrict presentations at convocation to one prize per 
department to keep ceremonies to a reasonable length; it was 
agreed that the policy might be reworded. The prize was approved 
for recommendation to the Board of Governors. 


Councils: New outlines of the membership of the Faculty Councils 
were presented, which reflect, among other things, changes in the 
configuration of departments. Revised powers of the Council of the 
School of Graduate Studies were also presented. There was con- 
siderable discussion over several phrases in the presentation for 
the School of Graduate Studies, which some senators felt gave the 
School too much potential authority over programs. The revised 
powers were tabled for further study, and the revised member- 
ships of Faculty Councils were approved for recommendation to 
the Board. 


Budget: CFO Larry English presented the current projection of the 
University’s budget for 1998-99, which showed a slight reduction in 
the anticipated deficit. Recent financial commitments include $1.75 
million to replace some of the professors who took early retire- 
ment, $800,000 over two years to provide salary incentives for 
computer technicians (who are being lost to the private sector), 
$400,000 over two years to equip classrooms with computer tech- 
nology, $194,000 over two years for salaries, and $290,000 over 
two years for the consolidation of the Rector’s Cabinet. English also 
gave an overview of the effect of the latest Quebec budget on the 
University (see page 7). 


Objectives of undergraduate education: Charles Giguére (Engi- 
neering/Computer Science) led a 30-minute segment of this 
continuing discussion. Lightstone said that universities should get 
the message out to industry that we are not here to provide a quick 
fix for their specific job-market needs, but must take students’ 
entire careers into account. A student said that education is becom- 
ing too narrow, and students are rarely exposed to the ethical and 
societal impact of their studies. Esmail said that the general-educa- 
tion package now under review helps to address this, but it cuts 
both ways; arts graduates should also be expected to have some 
basic literacy in science and technology. He added that where uni- 
versities once had a monopoly over knowledge in his field, “we are 
now running after industry to learn.” Prendergast said we must 
redesign our programs to give students interdisciplinary flexibility; 
despite our intentions to open things up, as departments are down- 
sized and resources dwindle, students’ margin of choice is 
narrowing. 


Next meeting: April 9. 





In BRIEF... 





20th-century genocide 


The McGill Armenian Students Association will present the third annual Symposium 
on 20th-Century Genocides, a two-day lecture series, starting on Monday, March 
22, in the Moot Court of McGill's Chancellor Day Hall, 3644 Peel St. 

Speakers this year include Professors Frank Chalk (Concordia), Irwin Cotler 
(McGill) and Roger Smith (William and Mary). For more information, call 935-9145. 
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Boxes of material trace investigative journalist’s colourful career 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Tournalist, filmmaker and Loyola 
alumnus Brian McKenna has 


donated his papers to the Concordia 


Archives, providing a valuable source 
for historians and other researchers. 

McKenna is probably best known 
for The Valour and the Horror, the 
series about Canadians in the Sec- 
ond World War that he made in 
1992 with his brother Terence. 

The 30-box collection he has 
given to Concordia contains a wealth 
of material covering all aspects of 
McKenna’s 30-year career, from his 
days as a reporter for the Montreal 


Star to his more than 60 films, many 
of which have won international 
awards. It includes 353 photographs, 
193 videocassettes, 28 maps, 
26 audio cassettes, research notes, 
scripts, court transcripts and 
newspapers. 

Archives Director Nancy Marrelli 
said she received a grant last fall 
from the Archives nationales du 
Québec, which was used to organize 
the materials and create an archival 
finding aid. 

“Both Concordia and the National 
Archives were after my papers,” 
McKenna said. “I chose Concordia 
both because it was my alma mater, 


and because I was impressed by 
Nancy Marrelli and her team.” A 
Loyola graduate in communication 
arts and English literature, McKen- 
na was editor of the Loyola News 
from 1966 to 1968. 

He started working for the Mon- 
treal Star in time to cover Expo 67, 
and went on to become a parliamen- 
tary correspondent for the paper. He 
also co-wrote a lively biography of 
Montreal’s legendary mayor, Jean 
Drapeau. 

In 1975, he joined the CBC’s new 
investigative television program, 
the fifth estate. Over 12 years, he 
made some 60 films for the show, on 


NMicKenna papers find a home at Archives 


such subjects as the Kennedy assassi- 


nation and _ the psychiatric 
experiments carried out in Montreal 
for the CIA. He then produced 
prize-winning films on the Holo- 
caust, the Montreal crime 
underground, the Mexican drug 
trade, migraine headaches, and 
a five-and-a-half-hour series for 
CBC and Radio-Canada, The Mem- 
airs of Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

The Killing Ground, a two-hour 
film about the experiences of Cana- 
dian soldiers in the First World 
War, was well received. However, 
The Valour and the Horror, the result 
of a three-year inquiry by the 
McKenna brothers into three battles 
of the Second World War, provoked 
a storm of debate. 

After it was shown on CBC, the 
controversy among veterans and his- 
torians raged for years, and gave rise 
to hearings at the CRTC, the Sen- 
ate, and a case before the Supreme 
Court, which eventually vindicated 
the McKenna brothers. The series 
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won five Gemini Awards and was 
shown in Britain — provoking simi- 
larly polarized reactions. 

Now, the Valour and the Horror 
Web site attracts 600,000 visitors a 
month, and has brought a height- 
ened awareness of Canada’s role in 
the war to a new generation. In this 
and other projects — his Holocaust 
film, which contributed to the prose- 
cution of war crimes, and his film on 
CIA mind control, which helped the 
victims get compensation — 
McKenna has had the satisfaction of 
making a difference, something jour- 
nalists always hope to do. 

His papers will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the Concordia Archives, 
chronicling a colourful career and 
through it, an era in the develop- 
ment of Canadian journalism. And 
since McKenna is still actively work- 
ing, now on a series about the War 
of 1812 to be shown here next fall, 
the collection is far from complete. 

- with information 


by Tal Ashkenazi 


Journalism grad produced film on Sir George riot 


\\ ffany Concordians watched 

¥ 1 Turning Points of History: Cri- 
sis at Sir George on the History 
channel recently, and the consensus 
seems to be that it was an even- 
handed and quite gripping account 
of the famous Computer Crisis of 
1969. What many viewers might not 
have known is that it was made by a 
Concordia alumna. 

Renée Morel graduated in Broad- 
cast Journalism in 1989, and spent a 
decade with CBC television in 
Montreal and Fredericton. Now she 
is based in Fredericton, as coordinat- 
ing producer for Connections 
Productions of Moncton, which, 
with Barna Alper Productions of 
Toronto, produced the program. 

The 1969 riot grabbed front pages 
all over North America and is still the 
subject of controversy. The crisis start- 
ed when West Indian students 
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accused a professor of racial bias. Dis- 
satisfied with administrative attempts 
to resolve the problem, they and about 
100 sympathizers occupied the upper 
floors of the Henry F. Hall Building. 

The crisis came to a head on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1969. By the time it was 
over, $2.5 million worth of computer 
equipment and other property was 
destroyed, classes and research were 
disrupted, a rector had resigned and 
several protesters were charged, con- 
victed or deported. 

Canadians were stunned. Univer- 
sities, shaken by their lack of 
preparedness, began to establish pro- 
cedures and mechanisms, such as 
ombuds offices, to deal quickly and 
fairly with students’ complaints. 

The Sir George documentary is 
one of a 13-part series called Turning 
Points of History. “The Turning 
Points format is about telling a story 


from the point of view of the wit- 
nesses, the people who participated 
in the event,” Morel explained by e- 
mail. “We do not editorialize or take 
sides; we present the event as it 
happened.” 

The filmmakers interviewed more 
than 40 people during the research 
phase of their project, and used film 
taken by news media and participants. 

They did eight on-camera inter- 
views: Douglas Mossop and Rodney 
John, two of the six students who 
laid the original complaint, now suc- 
cessful professional people; John 
O’Brien, the administrator caught in 
the middle of the crisis; Noél Lyon, 
legal advisor to Professor Perry 
Anderson; Robert Hubsher, a stu- 
dent who was arrested; Professor 
Clarence Bayne, who was a member 
of the hearing committee, but 


resigned; Professor Malcolm Foster, 
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who wrote a book about it; and 
Graham Martin, who was 
director of the Computer 
Centre at the time. 

Last year Morel, who 
is from Edmonston, 
Que., directed anoth- 
er film in the series, 
Witness to Persecution, 
which was about the 
Duplessis govern- 
ment’s treatment of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in the 1940s and 
‘50s. The film won 
the Chris Bronze 
Plaque at the 1998 
Columbus International 
Film and Video Festival, 
taking second place in the 
religious documentary catego- 
ry. 
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Journalism lecturer studied Hollywood North — Vancouver 
and environs — for his thesis 


A first taste 


On the way to a doctorate of investigative 
journalism 


BY HEIDI KLASCHKA 


FW he road to academia has many 

i points of entry, including one 
for self-confessed high school party- 
ers who have turned serious. 

Along the way to becoming a 
PhD in Communication Studies and 
Journalism lecturer, Michael Gasher 
failed a couple of grades during high 
school, but found work afterwards as 
a sports reporter for six newspapers, 
including the Vancouver Province. 

Gasher grew bored with sports 
writing, quitting the Province in 
1985 to begin studying full-time. 
“After covering the ‘84 Olympics, 
everything else became repetitive. I 
wanted to do something that mat- 
tered,” he said. 

He began to study the Canadian 
film industry during the free-trade 
debates of the late 1980s. At the 
time, he didn’t consider filmmaking 
in British Columbia to be “real” cin- 
ema because the films shot in B.C. 
were almost always financed from 
and set somewhere else. 

Vancouver is often referred to as 
“Hollywood North.” The New York 
Times calls it “the city that can sub 
for all of America.” Gasher recalled 


that one American film, Rumble in 
the Bronx, clearly showed Vancou- 
vers North Shore mountains in the 
background of the Bronx. “It was so 
cheesy,” he laughed, “it had to have 
been done deliberately.” 

Gasher eventually stumbled upon 
films that were conceived, shot and 
set in B.C., such as My American 
Cousin and The Grey Fox. His PhD 
thesis, The Grey Fox Meets Jumanyi: 
The Emergence of the Feature-Film 
Industry in British Columbia, explores 
the concept of place in cinema. He 
successfully defended it last January. 

For Gasher, it isn’t an issue that 
Hollywood misrepresents Vancou- 
ver. He thinks local cinema and 
Hollywood can co-exist; for him, the 
B.C. film industry belongs to both 
Hollywood and the Canadian film 
industry. The issue is how people 
conventionally tend to think of cine- 
ma in national terms. Filmed in 
Canada? A Canadian film. Filmed in 
Ireland? An Irish film. In his thesis, 
Gasher argued this framework is 
woefully inadequate. 

“Cinema is made of both local 
regional production and transnation- 
al production,” he explained. For 
example, “B.C. offers a beautiful 





location and cheap labour, but most 
of the creative elements are done in 
Hollywood.” 

Gasher doesn’t think film should 
be necessarily tied to location for 
other reasons, as well. In his first 
chapter, he asserts, “Women’s cine- 
ma, black cinema and queer cinema 
do not [necessarily] share a geo- 
graphical locale.” 

The globalization of film produc- 
tion has also affected how film 
production is taught. Gasher 
described Vancouver Film School, 
which, although a product of the 
“Hollywood North” mentality, gives 
students the opportunity to tell their 
own stories locally. 

“Teenagers can imagine them- 
selves making films,” he explained. 
“Tt just wasn’t a viable option before; 
they had to move to Hollywood.” 

However, the federal government 
is considering abolishing an 11-per- 
cent tax deduction currently being 
offered to foreign film corporations 
for using Canadian labour. Gasher is 
worried about the potential impact 
the abolition would have on the B.C. 
film industry. 

“{It] will definitely diminish Cana- 
da’s competitive edge,” he said, “and 
B.C. will be harder hit than Ontario 
and Quebec.” British Columbia is 
Canada’s largest film production cen- 
tre; it had more than $800 million in 
film and TV production in 1998. 

Although Gasher still spends time 
pondering the Canadian film indus- 
try, he won't be jetting off to B.C. to 
make any films or heading back to 
the newspaper industry, either. His 
future will be largely academic. UBC 
press is interested in publishing his 
thesis, he’s co-authoring a book with 
his MA supervisor, and he has an 
interview for a tenure-track position 
in the Journalism Department later 
this month. Not bad for someone 
who avoided books in high school. 
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ledgling reporters want to get 

into print or on the air, especial- 
ly with a story they developed 
themselves. Last month, two interns 
at Mix96 achieved that goal. 

Caroline Phaneuf and Adrienne 
Baker did some investigative report- 
ing that was broadcast on Mix96 
and its sister station, CJAD, during 
their recent ratings period, when 
radio stations compete hard for 
listeners. 

Baker actually went undercover to 
do her story, working in a telemar- 
keting “room” in Old Montreal. 
“Most of the other telemarketers 
were about 15 years old, and very 
friendly,” Baker said. “They told me 
how it worked.” 

The scam was to sell orders for a 
$250 catalogue from a Nevada firm 
that Baker found was non-existent. 
Mix96 news director Rick Moffat 
interviewed her on the air about her 
story, and the FBI have been alerted 
to the operation. 

Some reporters would love the 
prospect of going undercover, but 
Baker didn’t. “It was awful. I felt 
guilty,” she admitted. 

Phaneuf’s story took so many 
months to develop that it became 
something of a joke around Mix96 
until it finally came together. As an 
unpaid intern working part-time at 


the station, she happened to pick up 


the phone when a woman called to 
complain about being harassed by 
prison guards on conjugal visits with 
her husband at the federal detention 
centre at Cowansville. 

Covering the story was difficult, 
and involved using the Access to 
Information Act. Phaneuf discov- 
ered that many similar complaints 
are made to Corrections Canada, 
though very few are ever acknowl- 
edged and fewer still are backed up, 
as this one was, by complainants 
who are willing to be taped. She 
developed her story into a five-part 
series of reports. 

Both stories are being entered in a 
competition for Mix96 bursaries. 
The station gives annual bursaries, 
internships and a scholarship 
through its Nick Auf Der Maur 
Memorial Fund. 

For the young reporters, their 
experience working at the station has 
been invaluable. Baker didn’t like 
radio class much until she started 
working at CJAD, and now wants to 
pursue a career in broadcasting. 

Phaneuf holds down a full-time 
job at Ogilvy and full-time Journal- 
ism studies as well as volunteering at 
the station. She’s doing a double 
major in Political Science and Jour- 
nalism, and her dream is to work at 
the United Nations. 

-BB 
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Irish studies lead to prize-winning fiction 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


ichele Crawley, a student in 

Concordia’s Irish studies 
cluster, won first prize in the Nuacht 
Short Story Contest sponsored by 
the St. Patrick’s Society of Montre- 
al. The Society's president, Lynn 
Doyle, came to Concordia to pre- 
sent her with her prize. 

Her story, Me and My Rough and 
Tumble Sister, is a charming story 
about two little girls talking about 
the bits of lore they have heard from 
their parents, trying to sort out the 
rights and wrongs of the great 
famine of 1847-48 that drove a size- 
able portion of the population of 
Ireland out of their own country. 

“The girls are asking, What hap- 
pened before the story we were told 
got started?” Crawley explained. “I 
remembered asking that. It’s hard to 
comprehend the hunger, the scale of 
the poverty.” 

Crawley said she has written lots 
of fiction over the years, but this is 
the first time she has offered it to 
others. She came from Halifax to 
pursue her lifelong interest in 
Ireland, and is thrilled with 
Concordia’s program, which has 
been built up over several years 
by English Professor Michael 
Kenneally. 

“It’s amazing,” she said. “Michael 
Kenneally has given it a very broad 
focus, not only on language and lit- 
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Michele Crawley, whose short story won first prize in a contest and was 


published in last Sunday's Gazette, receives her prize from Lynn Doyle, 
president of the St. Patrick’s Society of Montreal. 


erature, but on history, art, includ- 
ing women’s art, and geography. He 
invites a lot of Irish academics to 
come and speak, which really fills in 
the blanks for the students.” There’s 
also the popular Cine Gael film 
series, as well, which attracts many 
from outside the University. 


Bridge-Building Competition 





Twenty-eight teams took part in the popular Bridge-Building 
Competition on March 5, including this one from the University of New 
Brunswick. 


All day, 120 engineering students worked on their popsicle-stick bridges, 
and then gloried in shouts of “Crush it! Crush it!” as one after another, 
their creations succumbed to steadily increasing pressure. 

The University of New Brunswick ended a four-year winning streak by 
the Ecole de Technologie Supérieure, who came second this year. UNB 
also set a new record for the amount of weight required to demolish 
their bridge, 2,031 km.; the record had been held by Lakehead University. 
Third, fourth and fifth places went to Vermont Technical College, 
Ryerson Polytechnical University, and another team from the Ecole de 
Technologie Supérieure. Organizers Chris Piché (seen above, centre) and 
Antoine Basbous extend their thanks to the 40 volunteers who helped 


with the skill-testing event. 
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The program is doing so well that 
students, professors and supporters 
held their first annual St. Patrick’s 
Day party last Friday afternoon in 
the J.W. McConnell Building. 

A broadly based support group, 
led by Kenneally and others, is 
working toward making the Irish 





Italians for the 
millennium 


The Italian section of the Department of 
Classics, Modern Languages and Lin- 
guistics is holding a symposium on 
L‘italiano a Montreal ne! Duemila (Ital- 
ian in Montreal in the 21st Century) on 
March 19 in the Loyola Chapel. 

The event will be opened by Rector 
Frederick Lowy, and will include pre- 
sentations by the Italian Consul-General 
in Montreal, representatives of the Ital- 
ian community media, the president of 
the association of Saturday-morning 
Italian classes, attended by some 5,000 
Montreal children, and scholars from 
Concordia and McGill. 

Professor Fillipo Salvatore, one of 
the presenters, is proposing that the 
Italian government contribute to a chair 
in Italian Canadian studies, and toward 
translating into Italian works of litera- 
ture by Italian Canadians for study at 
one of several centres of Canadian or 
Quebec studies in Italy. 

The morning session of the sympo- 
sium will start at 10 a.m. and the 
afternoon one at 2 p.m. At noon, a mass 
will be held in memory of Concordia 
Professor Emeritus Carlo Fonda, who 
died last year. 

For more information, please contact 
Professor Antonio Costanzo, CMLL, 
848-2306. 
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An excerpt from Michele Crawley’s prize-winning story about 


two little girls: 


Whose stupid rule is it that in lre- 
land you can only eat potatoes, 
anyway? 

Well if that’s the rule then that’s 
the rule. We'll just eat potatoes 
when we get there. 

Na Huh we can’t eat the potatoes 
because they're bad. 

Like the ones at the bottom of 
the bag? 

No there was something on them 
that was poisonous. 

Oh! The sprouts! You don't eat 
the sprouts. 


studies cluster into a full-scale acad- 
emic program; they have been 
raising money for several years 
toward a $2.3 million endowment 
fund. While the fund is now at the 
$1.6-million mark, there are encour- 
aging signs from government 
sources that the project will reach 
its goal. 

Students in the Irish studies clus- 
ter are subscribing now for the Irish 
Studies program’s first field trip, 
organized through Concordia’s 
Department of Geography. In May, 
about a dozen students will go to 
Ireland for three weeks, not only to 
walk the streets of James Joyce’s 
Dublin and see the scars of troubled 
Belfast, but to sample the neolithic 
remnants of an ancient geological 


No, something else on them was 
poisonous. 

Well the leaves are. 

It was something on the leaves 
so you couldn't eat them. 

You don't eat the leaves anyway. 

Ugh, listen to me, the potatoes 
were growing just fine, like the 
ones in our garden and then one 
morning we woke up and they were 
black and rotten and dead and 
stinky and gross just like that, rot- 
ten over night and we couldn't eat 
them OK! 


past in the western county of 
Galway. 

The students have all been taking 
Professor Robert Aiken’s course in 
the landscape of Ireland. They will 
be accompanied by him, Geography 
Professor Monica Mulrennan, 
15 students from Memorial Univer- 
sity of Newfoundland and a 
Memorial professor, and will also 
benefit from local academic exper- 
tise when they arrive. 

Crawley won't be taking the trip, 
however, because she has her own 
plans. She has applied for admission 
to Trinity College, University of 
Dublin, to qualify as a high school 
teacher, and is determined to immi- 
grate to Ireland, the reverse of what 
her ancestors had to do. 





Concordia students made their presence felt at last 
Sunday's St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 


Translating on the job 


BY VERONIQUE JOUHAUD 


b hece students are gaining 
valuable hands-on experience 
through a new partnership between 
Concordia’s Départment d’Etudes 
francaises and the federal govern- 
ment’s Translation Bureau. 

“It’s an excellent program,” said 
second-year student Renata Isajlovic. 
“It’s an eye-opener as to what stu- 
dents can expect to translate once 
they're in the workforce.” 

Isajlovic, who is also participating 
in the Co-op in Translation pro- 
gram, is one of eight students in the 
University Partnership Program, 
which started in January at 
Concordia and other Canadian uni- 
versities. It was designed by the 
Translation Bureau and the Associa- 
tion Canadienne des Ecoles de 
Traduction to train and recruit 
translators. 

The Translation Bureau expects 
each student to attend a minimum of 
two sessions of the program. Stu- 
dents have to translate 700 words a 
week for 13 weeks. The flexibility of 
the program enables them to trans- 
late the texts at home and search the 
governmental databases from one of 
the three computers lent to Etudes 
frangaises by the Translation Bureau. 

Francophones translate texts deal- 
ing with economic issues, while 
anglophones work on texts ranging 
from the environment to transporta- 
tion. They are not paid for their work, 
but receive three credits and one-on- 
one detailed revision of each text. 

“It can be compared to a private 
translation lesson,” said Marthe 
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Catry-Verron, the Translation Co- 
op Director and partnership program 
coordinator. “Each student has their 
own text to translate, and the reviser 
gives them full attention. In a regular 
classroom, there is one text for 30 
students, and the instructor presents 
his or her own translation, and defi- 
nitely less opportunity for 
interaction.” 

Each student meets individually 
with a qualified reviser from the 
Translation Bureau once a week. 
“Revisers edit the students’ transla- 
tions carefully and in depth, since 
the Translation Bureau itself will be 
judged by its clients for the quality of 
its work,” she explained. 

The mid-program evaluation, 
which was conducted in March, 
reveals a significant improvement in 
these students’ work. “They are 
learning the preferences of the 


Translation Bureau and the fed- 
eral government,” Catry-Verron 
said. “They've also assimilated all 
the comments made during the 
revision of their texts.” 

Etudes francaises is encourag- 
ing its Translation students to 
gain hands-on experience while 
attending university. Over the 
years, the department has inte- 
grated into the Translation 
curriculum the co-op program, 
the mandatory internship in the 
diploma program, and now the 
university partnership program. 

“We are doing all we can to 
integrate our students into the 
workforce,” Catry-Verron said. 
“We adapt our program to 
respond to the needs of the job 
market.” 

The Translation Bureau plans to 
offer successful interns a four-month 
paid internship in the summer and a 
six-month contract upon graduation. 
Her participation in the partnership 
program has helped Isajlovic get a 
co-op internship at the Translation 
Bureau starting this May. She hopes 
to continue her association with the 
Bureau. 

“It would be a great opportunity to 
work for them. They have great 
resources, a wonderful documenta- 
tion centre and experienced 
translators who are happy to share 
their expertise with new translators.” 

The Translation Bureau is a divi- 
sion of Public Works and 
Government Services Canada. It 
serves not only the federal govern- 
ment, but also international 
organizations and the private sector. 





Loyola Medal 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


The Loyola Medal, awarded every two years, is the foremost 
honour awarded by Concordia University, other than convoca- 
tion awards and honorary degrees. 











Recipients are outstanding citizens who have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the Canadian community, and should be 
known to both major cultural communities. 


The Medal will be presented during Homecoming in Fall 1999 


as one of the major events of the 25th anniversary celebrations. 


——\ 


Nominations must be received in the Rector’s Office/Cabinet, 
Loyola Campus, by April 1. Nomination forms are available 
from the Rector’s Office/Cabinet on either campus, Loyola 
AD-224, 848-4851; SGW BC-215, 848-4865, and from the 
Office of Alumni Affairs, BC-101, 848-3818. 








Phenomena 


Karen Stewart, a performer and student in Women’s Studies, is staging another 
Phenomenal Women show, on Friday, March 26, at the Java U Café, on the mezza- 
nine of the Hall Building. In honour of International Women’s Day, which was March 
8, there will be performances in music and the spoken word, starting at 7 p.m. 
Admission is $7, and includes complimentary coffee. The proceeds will go to a 
women’s shelter. Men are welcome to attend. 


Applications 
to sponsor 


Visiting lecturers 


The Visiting Lecturers 
Committee of Concordia 
University invites applications 
from the University communi- 
ty to sponsor Visiting 
Lecturers for the 1999-2000 
academic year. 


Application forms and guide- 
lines may be obtained from the 
chair, director, principal or 


head of an academic unit or 
from the Office of the Provost 
and Vice-Rector, Research. 
Eight copies (original applica- 
tion and seven copies) must be 
submitted to the Office of the 
latter at the SGW Campus, 
Bishop Court, Room BC-223, 
by May 14, 1999. Late applica- 
tions cannot be accepted. The 
next round will take place in 
May, 2000. 
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Paris in the spring 


+ may not be spring in Quebec 
quite yet, but Paris is enjoying the 
Printemps du Québec, a three- 
month celebration of the best of 
Quebec as the guest of honour at 
Europe’s biggest annual public cul- 
tural festival. 

At Paris’s mammoth Salon du 
Livre, no fewer than 60 authors from 
Quebec are appearing to read from 
and discuss their work. Over 99 
days, March 16 to June 21, Euro- 
peans will be treated to an intensive 
education in the particularities of 
Quebec. Round-table discussions 
have been organized on such subjects 
as the American qualities of Quebec 


culture and the distinctiveness of 


Quebec French. 
French reporters did their home- 
work in advance, travelling 


throughout Quebec in the months 
preceding the event to do interviews 
and collect data for their readers and 
listeners at home. 

The event extends well beyond 
Paris. Professor Lucie Lequin 
(Etudes frangaises) is going to Aix- 
en-Provence to take part in a 
symposium on the theme Définir 


lintégration. 

The organizers wanted her to talk 
about the representation of immi- 
grant women in Quebec literature, 
and she is emphasizing her view that 
these women have not yet been inte- 
grated by calling her presentation 
Les femmes migrantes et la troisiéme 
solitude. 

Lequin and her colleague Profes- 
sor Mair Verthuy have edited a book 
on the writing of migrant women, 
Feminin pluriel: une anthologie lit- 
téraire. David Homel, a well-known 
novelist and a professor in the 
Translation program, will also be 
in Paris. 

Trevor Ferguson, prize-winning 
novelist (The Timekeeper) and lectur- 
er in  Concordia’s English 
Department, was invited as an Eng- 
lish-language Quebec author, and 
francophone writers outside Quebec 
are being represented at the Salon by 
Western Canadian Marguerite 
Primeau, author of several short- 
story collections and novels (Sauvage 
Sauvageon) and a former professor at 
the University of Alberta and the 
University of British Columbia. 





A show of work by Anne Kahane at Concordia’s Leonard and Bina Ellen 
Art Gallery provided an ideal educational opportunity. 

Art Education Professor Leah Sherman gave several of her students the 
assignment of designing a teaching unit within a high school with the 
co-operation of the classroom teachers. To finish off their projects, 
groups of students from Trafalgar, Westmount High and Ecole 
Secondaire St-Louis visited the gallery to see the show. 

The curator, Joyce Millar, is a PhD candidate and lecturer in Art History. 
She assembled 23 sculptures and 24 wood-biock prints spanning four 
decades of the artist's career. Kahane’s whimsical wood sculptures 


(above) are particularly well loved. 


NEED EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE? 


You may use any Bell Canada pay phone on campus to contact Concordia Security, 


free of charge. 


@ SGW Campus: 848-3717 


@ Loyola Campus: 848-3707 


Remain calm. Inform the security agent of your location and the nature of the emergency. 


An initiative of Telesis and Security Services 
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AIDS activist Janet Conners 


fights on 


BY VERONIQUE JOUHAUD 


IDS activist Janet Conners 

spoke to an audience in the 
Concordia Concert Hall recently 
about living under the threat of 
AIDS. She told them that the epi- 
demic is far from over. 

“Even though the number of 
AIDS deaths has dropped and some 
people continue to respond to the 
protease inhibitor, the infection rate 
continues to climb,” she said. 

The euphoria of the mid-1990s, 
when a cure seemed to be just 
around the corner, has disappeared. 
“National AIDS strategy experts are 
speaking in terms of bringing this 
epidemic under control, not stopping 
it,” she said. “Researchers are only 
speaking now of delaying death, not 
curing people or eradicating the 
virus.” 

AIDS education seems to be lev- 
elling off, she said, yet every minute, 
six young people somewhere in the 
world are infected with HIV, which 
is likely to kill them. 

Conners, 43, of Dartmouth, N.S, 
has been HIV-positive for 10 years. 
She looks healthy now, but she had 
full-blown AIDS in the mid-1990s, 
and has experienced side effects from 
the medication. She is well known 
across Canada for battling with her 
late husband Randy for a provincial 
compensation package. 


According to her research, only 50 





per cent of persons with AIDS can 
tolerate the so-called combination 
drugs. These drugs are so expensive, 
she added, that only people in devel- 
oped countries have access to them. 
In countries with no universal health 
care, they are only available to the 
rich or insured. 

“T don’t want to make it sound like 
I’m unhappy about the new drugs 
having been available,” Connors said. 
“T was thrilled. It did delay my death. 
I saw my son graduate from high 
school. I've been able to be well and 
be fairly healthy, but the epidemic is 
not over. There is no effective treat- 
ment.” 

The harsh reality of AIDS first 
entered her life in 1986 when her 
husband, a severe hemophiliac, con- 
tracted HIV through a blood 
transfusion. At the time, he was told 


there was very little chance, about 25 
per cent, that he would ever develop 
AIDS. Physicians believed that gay 
men were the ones developing the 
disease, Conners said. Randy died in 
1994 after fighting off several bouts 
of AIDS-related pneumonia. 

She became infected in 1989 even 
though she and Randy were practis- 
ing safe sex (she believes she got 
infected after a condom broke), and 
doctors had been telling them that 
she was probably immune. 

At the time they were diagnosed, 
little was known about the virus, and 
a strong stigma surrounded AIDS. 
Not much was known about women 
and AIDS, except that the time from 
diagnosis to death was about six 
months. 

She and her husband realized in 
the early 1990s that the authorities 
were at fault for delaying the screen- 
ing of blood products for HIV. They 
successfully lobbied the Nova Scotia 
government for a compensation 
package for the province’s hemophil- 
iacs and secondarily affected victims 
like herself. 

Their efforts were partly responsi- 
ble for the federal government’s 
Krever Commission, an inquiry into 
the Canadian blood distribution sys- 
tem that led to collection being taken 
out of the hands of the Red Cross. 

Conners’ lecture was part of the 
Concordia University Community 


Lecture Series on HIV/AIDS. 


Computer Store bids to extend 
its service to CEGEP students 


ec Bookstores, which 
took over operation of the 
Concordia Computer Store last year, 
has found that the operation 
is so successful it has nowhere to go 
but up — and out to the CEGEPs. 

Sales have increased by 30 per cent 
this year over last year. Last year’s 
sales totaled $3.25 million, and this 
year is expected to be even better. 
Sales Manager Steve Zulkarnian 
gives the credit to well-trained staff 
who provide good service. 


icordi: 


Annual Awards 


“Unlike our competitors, we sup- 
port our customers even after they 
have made their purchases,” Zulka- 
rnian said. “We don’t just give a 
1-800 number to call when they 
have problems; we take it a step fur- 
ther by calling for them and getting 
the information they need, whether 
it’s downloading a driver, patch, or 
even installing software.” 

Now an application has been made 
to the Ministry of Education to allow 
CEGEP students to use government 


computer loans to buy at Concordia, 
and it is hoped that accreditation will 
come through by September. As 
Vice-Rector Charles Emond noted 
in an interview last week with The 
Concordian, buying here could lead 
students to applying here. 

The main Concordia Computer 
Store — always busy — is near the 
Mackay St. entrance of the J.W. 
McConnell Building; a second 
branch is on the mezzanine of the 


Henry F. Hall Building,  - BB 


Council on Student Life 


These awards have been developed to recognize exceptional contributions to student life and excellent teaching at Concordia University. 
The Outstanding Contribution and Media Awards are open to students only. Merit Awards are open to all members of the university com- 
munity. Teaching Excellence Awards are for faculty members. 


Request for nominations 


I. Outstanding Contribution Awards 


Media Awards 
Merit Awards 


Teaching Excellence Awards 


10 Marcu 18, 1999 


SSE SSS DORESS SLOSS 


S808 SS RS ESEOESTEOERES 


Nomination forms are available from the Dean of Students 


(AD-121, H-653), CSU (H-637), GSA (1-202), CASA (GM-218), 
ECA (H-880) or the Information Desk (Hall Building). 


Deadline for nominations: March 25, 5 p.m. 
Presentation ceremony: Friday, April 9 
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Out on the ice with 
the perch eyeballs 
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BY BARBARA BLACK 


im Hicks had a whole page to 

herself in the National Post last 
week. She and her husband Gordon 
Hicks were competing in the Cana- 
dian Ice Fishing Championships at 
Sutton, an hour north of Toronto, 
and Gordon buttonholed a reporter, 
saying “You should talk to my wife. 
She’s going to win again.” 

Sure enough, for the second year 
in a row, Kim was named top female 
ice-fisher; that’s the painting she 
won in the photo above. Her team, 
which includes her husband, missed 
the top prize of $10,000 by a whisker 
— “half a perch,” as the Post put it 
— but they will represent Canada at 
the world championships next year. 

The Hicks are very serious about 
this sport, which involves drilling 
holes with an auger, setting lines 
with perch eyeballs and maggots as 
bait, and watching a hole in the ice 
for hours. (In fact, the Post writer 
facetiously wrote, “Kim is a very gen- 
uine, nice person who is also 


Kim Hicks (right) with her colleague, Lynn Bergeron 





obviously crazy.”) 

Gordon ice-fishes seven days a 
week, just because he loves it. On the 
weekends, the couple drive to frozen 
lakes all over Quebec and/Vermont. 
Quebec spots can be pretty crowded, 
but “some places in Vermont, you'd 
think you were in Alaska.” 

Kim works three-quarters of the 
year in Concordia’s Institute for Co- 
operative Education, but in June, 
July and August, she and Gordon 
run a charter salmon fishing fleet on 
Lake Ontario out of Oshawa. It’s a 
sophisticated operation, taking five 
clients out on six- or 15-hour trips 
with plenty of electronic back-up. 

They started their business in 
1990, and it is doing well. Kim says 
her husband, who grew up in Ver- 
dun, fishing on Lake St. Louis, 
taught her everything she knows. “I 
think he has gills somewhere,” she 
laughed. 

She likes working at Concordia, 
and is grateful for the flexible work 
arrangements. “We get to make a 
living at what we love to do.” 


Call for nominations 


Graduating students (fall 1998 and spring 1999) 
may be nominated for the following medals: 


* The Concordia Medal 
* The Malone Medal 
* The O’Brien Medal 
+ The Stanley G. French Medal 


The First Graduating Class Award may be awarded to any member 
of the University community for the most innovative contribution to 


academic or extracurricular life. 


Nomination forms and criteria are available from the Dean of Stu- 
dents Offices and the Birks Student Services Centre. 


The deadline for nominations is April 7. They go to the Office of the 
Registrar, SGW-LB-700, attention H. Albert. 





Coach Keith Pruden is named Quebec’s coach of the year 


Making the women’s basketball team a force 
to be reckoned with 


BY DEREK CASSOFF 


Ke Pruden was certainly no 
stranger to winning when he 
arrived at Concordia four years ago 
to head the University’s women’s 
basketball program. As an assistant 
coach at the University of Winnipeg, 
he had a front-row seat as the Wes- 
men won a North American record 
of 88 straight games, including three 
consecutive national championships. 

While Pruden says he has no 
expectation of ever duplicating that 
amazing win streak, he has the 
Stingers on track to become one of 
the country’s top college basketball 
powerhouses — a notion that was 
unfamiliar just a few years ago when 
the program struggled through a 
prolonged period of mediocrity. 

“I came from a program where 
success was like a routine and it was 
great being in that atmosphere,” said 
Pruden, 32. “I see great potential 
here and my goal is to keep this team 
as competitive as possible for the 
next 15 years.” 

The Stingers made their third 
straight appearance in CIAU cham- 





“We think that both of these 
needs can be accommodated. All the 


sites on a network can be interlinked 
and references can be made between 
them so that people have a much 
more dynamic source of information 
to consult than, perhaps, a textbook,” 
Thwaites said. 

Thwaites presented two papers at 
the conference, including a frame- 
work for a communication analysis 
protocol for virtual world heritage 
creation. The protocol is a means of 
accurately describing and assessing 
artificial and/or natural environ- 
ments, and might provide a common 
language for people working in 
VWH. It was first developed by 


pionship last weekend in Thunder 
Bay, Ont., finishing sixth for the 
third year in a row. 

Seeded eighth, they lost to the 
top-ranked University of Victoria 
Vikes in their opening game and 
were relegated to the consolation 
round, where they beat McMaster 
and lost to the University of Regina. 

“Overall, the girls played well,” 
said Pruden, named Coach of the 
Year in the Quebec league. “You 
don’t like to lose your first game, but 
the kids should be proud that they 
made it to the nationals. Finishing 
sixth in the country is nothing to be 
disappointed about.” 

The son of legendary college bas- 
ketball coach Vic Pruden, Keith 
Pruden began coaching when he was 
15, starting out with a junior high 
school team in his native Winnipeg. 
By 21, he joined the coaching staff at 
the University of Winnipeg, where 
he stayed for seven seasons. Offered 
the head coaching job with 
Concordia in 1995, he says it was an 
opportunity he could not turn down, 
despite the Stingers’ checkered past 
on the court, which had included 


Thwaites’ colleague Miraslav Malik 
in conjunction with Expo 67. 
Thwaites and Malik began updating 
the protocol for the November con- 
ference in the spring of 1998. Malik, 
who retired in 1988 but remained 
active at Concordia, died last August. 
Thwaites is continuing to develop 
the protocol with the VWH working 
group on research protocols and 
media accuracy and hopes the work 
will be completed by the next Virtual 
Systems and Multimedia conference, 
in September. The group is consid- 
ering the creation of a UNESCO 
Virtual World Heritage database, 
where people can input information 
about their sites using a set of 
descriptors such as the site’s con- 
tents, its references, recommended 
audiences and media resources. 


Graduate Students Association 


+ President 

+ Vice-president, Advocacy 

+ Vice-president, Finance 

+ Vice-president, Services 

+ Vice-president, External 

+ Directors from Arts and Sciences 
(Arts, three positions; Science, one position) 
+ Director from Fine Arts 
+ Director registered as an independent student 


Nomination packages are available from GSA House, 
2010 Mackay St. Nominations close Tuesday, March 23, at 5 p.m. 


only two conference championships 
in the previous 11 seasons. 

“Concordia had always had a fair 
amount of talent, but varied levels of 
success,” he said. “I never really 
asked why and I didn’t want to 
know. As far as I was concerned, 
past history was irrelevant.” 

Instead, Pruden went about 
revamping the program from the 
ground up, injecting the team with a 
sense of structure, which extended 
from their play on the court to the 
players’ training regimen away from 
the gym. And with the exception of 
his first season — when the team 
lost 16 of its 30 games and bowed 
out from the post-season in the con- 
ference semifinal — Pruden has 
turned the Stingers into Quebec’s 
dominating force, posting a 43-17 
record in league play since then to go 
along with the three straight berths 
in the nationals. 

“T want other schools to be afraid to 
play us, afraid that they're going to 
lose by 100 points,” he said. “That's a 
new feeling for most of our players.” 

Along the way, Pruden has 
become more involved in the varied 
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aspects of University life. He recently 
started a new job as Coordinator of 
Student Affairs, where he is respon- 
sible for establishing relationships 
between the Dean of Students Office 
and the dozens of student groups 
and associations on campus. He’s 


Stonehenge, courtesy of Virtual Presence, Ltd. (UK) 


“It’s not a matter of policing the 
content on the Internet,” Thwaites 
asserted. “It’s a matter of trying to 


structure the diversity of the infor- 
mation, products and resources that 
people are creating so that they are 


also taking a graduate course in 
American history in the hopes of fin- 
ishing a Master’s degree that he 
started in Manitoba. 

“It’s certainly possible to coach 
and do nothing else,” he said, “but 
that gets boring after a while.” 


useful to researchers, students, 
archaeologists, scientists, the general 
public and UNESCO.” 

Thwaites was invited to serve as 
publishing chair of the 1998 confer- 
ence by Professor Takeo Ojika, who 
recently founded the state-of-the-art 
Virtual Systems Laboratory at Gifu 
University. There are 32 undergrad- 
uate, masters and_ doctoral 
engineering students within the lab. 

Professor Thwaites joined 
Concordia in 1982. He has orga- 
nized two international 3D media 
technology conferences in Montreal, 
in 1989 and 1992. 

A number of virtual world her- 
itage sites are currently accessible 
through www.unesco.org and further 
information on the VWH network 
initiative from www.vsmm.org 


Unsolicited commercial flyers and publications on campus 


The Sir George Williams Campus of Concordia University (and to a lesser degree the Loyola Campus) 
has been inundated with unsolicited commercial flyers and publications and some unauthorized non- 


commercial publications. 


This practice is prohibited by University policy SG-3 (Policy on the Distribution of Publications on Campus) 
and Montreal municipal bylaw RRVM D-4 (Advertising Material), Article 8, which forbids deposit of publici- 
ty flyers at locations where the owner has posted his/her refusal to receive them. 

These unauthorized publications have contributed to a paper pollution problem (material and visual), 
added to the workload of our maintenance staff and damaged University property (escalator jams and 


flyers glued to University property). 


Therefore, the University’s security service will be coordinating with the MUC Police to enforce the 
bylaw and stop the unlawful distribution of these publications on campus. Distribution companies will be 
susceptible to fines of $200 and individuals distributing this material will be liable for fines of $100. 
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Alumni 


Alumni and Friends Sugaring-Off 
Party 

Treat yourself, your family and friends 
to a delicious sugar shack luncheon of 
pea soup, cretons, ham, a scrambled 
egg soufflé and more. Fun for all ages! 
Saturday, March 27, 1 p.m. gathering 
for lunch at 1:30 p.m. Cabane-a-Sucre 
Famille Ethier, 7940 rang St. Vincent, 
St. Benoit, Mirabel. $5 for children 2- 
5, $8.50 for children 6-12, $17 for 
adults. Sleigh rides are $2 per person. 
Transportation on your own. RSVP: 
848-3817. 





Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until March 20 

Dualities, by Anne Kahane, a Montreal 
artist. Guided tours of the exhibition 
take place each Tuesday and Thursday 
at noon in English, and 1 p.m. in 
French. Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery. 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. Info: 848-4750. 





CPR courses 


For more information and prices on the 
following courses, please contact 
Donna Fasciano, Training Coordinator, 
Environmental Health and Safety, 848- 
4355, or Fascdo@alcor.concordia.ca 


Sunday, March 21 — Basic Life 
Support 


Tuesday, March 23 — Heartsaver 
(French) 


Sunday, March 28 — Baby Heart- 
saver 


Wednesday, March 31 — Heart- 
saver 





Campus Ministry 


Learning the art of focusing 

A workshop with Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A. Tuesdays, noon - 1:30 p.m., Z- 
105. Call 848-3591. 
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The New Millennium 

Explore self-esteem, friendship, deci- 
sion-making and God's word, among 
others topics. Wednesdays, 1:30 - 3 
p.m., Z-105. Info: Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A., 848-3591. 


Meditation in our midst 

There are a number of meditation 
groups meeting each week on both 
campuses, in both the Buddhist and 
Christian traditions. Call 848-3588 for 
dates and times. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Monday nights at Annex Z, 5 - 7 p.m., 
Mother Hubbard is serving up hot veg- 
etarian meals. Suggested donation: 
$1. Info: Peer Helpers 848-2859 or 
Campus Ministry 848-3588. 


Prison Visit Program 

An eight-week program on Monday 
evenings. Contact either Matti Terho 
(848-3590) or Peter Coté (848-3586). 
This group has a limit of 10. 


Reading Buddhist Sutras 
A reading group with Daryl Ross. This 
semester continues with the Dhamma 
Pada. Every Thursday at 1:30 p.m., 
Loyola, Belmore House (2496 West 
Broadway). Info: 848-3585. 


Outreach Experience 

Make a difference in the world around 
you by volunteering some of your free 
time. Contact Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A., at 848-3591. 


Eucharist (RC) in the Loyola Chapel 
Monday to Friday at 12:05 p.m. Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Info: 848-3588. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Teaching Large Classes at 
Concordia: Voices of Experience 
is a new video produced by the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning Services. It 
features Concordia faculty teaching 
large classes and addresses issues 
such as classroom management, grad- 
ing, cheating and making use of 
resources. To borrow the video, please 
call CTLS, 848-2495. 





Community Events 


The wisdom of dreams 

An informal conversation open to the 
public will be given by the non-sectari- 
an Rosicrucian Order. Friday, March 
26, 8 p.m. Fourth floor, 2295 St. Mare. 
Refreshments. Info: Carmen Brereton, 
626-0951. 
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Discovery workshops 

At the Redpath Museum of Natural 
History. Sundays, 2 - 3 p.m. for chil- 
dren 4-7 years, and 3:30 — 4:30 p.m. 
for 8-12 year-olds. $5 per child. Tick- 
ets by reservation only. Call 398-4086, 
ext. 4092. 


Mountain Silence 

This female vocal and instrumental 
group from Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria will give a concert as part of 
their first Canadian tour. Thursday, 
April 1, 12:15 — 1:30 p.m., Erskine and 
American Church, 3407 du Musée. 
Free. Info: 845-1837. 


Parent Finders Montréal 

We are a non-profit, volunteer-run 
search and support group for 
adoptees, birth parents, and adoptive 
parents. Our monthly meetings are 
open to the public. We meet next on 
March 18, 7:30 to 9 p.m., at 
Concordia’s Campus Ministry, Loyola 
(2496 West Broadway, NDG). Info: 
Pat Danielson, 683-0204, or www. 
PFMTL.org 


Elder abuse info-line 

Volunteers needed for the info-line. 
You will receive appropriate training 
and be part of a dynamic volunteer 
team to raise awareness of elder 
abuse. Call Heather Hart, 488-9163, 
ext. 360. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Tickets and info: 
848-7928. 


Sunday, March 21 
Collége Notre Dame, 7:30 p.m. $5. 
Info: 739-3371. 


Thursday, March 25 
Jazz improvisation students, directed 
by Mike Berard, 8 p.m. Free. 


Friday, March 26 
Jazz improvisation students, directed 
by Dave Turner, 8 p.m. Free. 


Saturday, March 27 
Jocelyne Fleury/Voicetheatre Ensem- 
ble — Spanish festival, 8 p.m. 
Concordia en concert series. 
$8/$5/students free. 


Monday, March 29 
Loyola Orchestra, conducted by Eliza- 
beth Haughey, 8 p.m. Free. 


Wednesday, March 31 
Concordia Jazz Combo, directed by 
Gary Schwartz, 8 p.m. Free. 





Health Services 


Inside the locker room 

Most health problems can be treated 
if they are discovered early. Visit the 
Health Booth for information on 
women’s health — for women and 
men. Thursday, March 18, lobby, 
Administration Bldg., Loyola 11 a.m. — 
2 p.m. 


Fourth annual recipe contest 
Submit your favourite healthy, nutri- 
tious and cheap recipes for a chance 
to win one of 10 prizes. Look for entry 
boxes at either location of Health Ser- 
vices or at the Information Desk in the 
Hall Bldg. Deadline is March 19. 
Taste-off is March 25. Info: 848-3572. 





International 
Students Office 


Income tax sessions for internation- 
al students will be held as follows, in 
conjunction with McGill University: 
Revenue Quebec: Friday March 19, 9 
a.m. — noon, H-420, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve W. Revenue Canada: Tuesday, 
March 23, 1:30 — 4:30 p.m., McGill's 
Union Building, 3480 McTavish, room 
107-108. Info: 848-3516. 


Lectures 


Thursday, March 18 

Professor Egon Matzner, Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, on “The Crisis 
of the Welfare State,” hosted by the 
Karl Polanyi Institute. 6 — 8 p.m., 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs, 2149 Mackay, basement con- 
ference hall. Info: 848-2581 or 
848-2575. 


Thursday, March 18 

Mary Lefkowitz, Wellesley College, 
will give a free public lecture for the 
20th anniversary of the Liberal Arts 
College. 8:30 p.m., H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2565. 


Friday, March 19 

Krishnamurti video presentation on 
“A Religious Mind is a Very Factual 
Mind.” 8 p.m., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W. Donations welcome. Info: 
937-8869. 


Thursday, March 25 

Lynda Tetreault, YWCA director, on 
women, aging and community ser- 
vices, in honour of International 
Women’s Day and the United Nations 
Year of the Older Person. Followed by 
a light lunch. 12:30 p.m., 2170 Bishop, 
in the lounge of the Simone de Beau- 
voir Institute. Info: 848-2373. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Concordia Council on Student Life 
CCSL, the governing body for Student 
Services at Concordia, will hold its 
next meeting on March 19, 10 a.m. 
(AD-131, Loyola). CCSL deals with 
issues that affect student life at 
Concordia. All welcome. Info: 848- 
4242 (Dean of Students Office). 





Notices 


Contemporary Dance auditions 

Try-outs for the dynamic three-year 
BFA in dance, which concentrates on 
developing each student's technical 
and creative potential for choreogra- 
phy, will take place April 17, May 1 


and August 14. Info: 848-4740, or 
dance@concordia.ca 


Dragon Boat Racing — Bubble 
Bath Dragons 

The Concordia Bubble Bath Dragons 
rowing team is recruiting students 
from the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science for this summer's 
4th edition of the Dragon Boat Race 
Festival, July 24-25. We have a mixed 
team (girls and boys). Deadline to join 
is March 31. Lots of fun. Contact Yves 
Roy at roy@cs.concordia.ca, or visit 
http://www.cs.concordia.ca/~grad/roy 
/dragon.html 


Activists wanted 

QPIRG is looking for students interest- 
ed in sitting on its Board of Directors. 
An opportunity to gain experience 
working in a non-profit and for social 
change! Info: 848-7585. 


Student Safety Patrol 

Our drop-by and accompaniment ser- 
vices are offered to all of Concordia’s 
students, faculty and staff. Call 848- 
7533 to reach a dispatcher, Monday to 
Friday, 6 p.m. to midnight. Or be a vol- 
unteer; call 848-8600 (SGW), 
848-8700 (Loyola). 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
University community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Helper Centre 


Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 
mation at 2090 Mackay, MI-02, or call 
us at 848-2859. 





Special Events 


20th anniversary “alumniae” 
reunion 

The Liberal Arts College will host a 
series of events in honour of its 20th 
anniversary from March 18 — 20, 
including a talk by Wellesley College 
classicist Mary Lefkowitz, workshops 
given by LAC graduates and a dinner- 
dance. $25. To register, call 848- 2565. 


Central America conference 

The Social Justice Committee of Mon- 
treal, in collaboration with the Loyola 
Peace Institute, presents After the 
War, Low-Intensity Peace: Canada’s 
Role in Central American Develop- 
ment. March 19 - 23, SGW campus. 
Panel discussions, public workshops 
and films on Canada’s role, past and 
present, in El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Nicaragua. All are welcome. Info: 
933-6797, sjc@web.net, or visit 
http://www.s-j-c.net 


Human rights symposium 

The Simone de Beauvoir Institute, the 
Political Science Department and the 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Quebec 
region, present “Marking the 50th 
anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” Wednesday, 


March 24, 7:30 p.m. H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2373. 


Environment fair 

"What Can | Do?" is the 3rd annual 
environment fair organized by students 
in Applied Human Sciences to encour- 
age concern for our environment. 
Tuesday, March 30, 1:30 — 3:30 p.m., 
HC-100, Loyola. Free. Info: 848-7945. 





Unclassified 


For rent 

Three-bedroom home in NDG. Hard- 
wood floors, renovated kitchen and 
bathroom, laundry, enclosed yard, sun 
porch. Shops, schools, bus, metro. June 
1, $1500/month, utilities excluded. 
Contact: 489-8904 or sharty@is.dal.ca 


Seeking sublet 

Visiting professor to Concordia during 
summer session seeks to rent an apart- 
ment or house (convenient to SGW) for 
May and June. Call 489-7122. 


Sabbatical rental 

Beautiful four-bedroom Victorian cot- 
tage for rent from June 1 to May 31. 
Call (450) 458-1121, 848-2519, or e- 
mail murc@vax2.concordia.ca 


To let in NDG 

From July 1999. Fully furnished, Eng- 
lish-style cottage. Oak woodwork, 
antique furniture, renovated kitchen, 
laundry, parking. Vendéme Métro. 
$2,250/mth (neg.). Call 489-5913 or 
987-3000, ext. 6714. 


Help the environment 

Fantastic business opportunity. Work 
your own hours. New oil products cut 
down auto exhaust emissions up to 90 
per cent and save on fuel. Made in 
Canada. 100 per cent guaranteed. 
Info: Jim Gregson, (450) 247-3194. 


Participants for Language Study 
Compensation, $7/hr. Call Bobby at 
630-7975. 


Tutoring help 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA Economics, 
can prepare you for exams, research, 
and writing assignments. Geepu at 
843-6622, aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 

Writing assistance/corrections for uni- 
versity papers. Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence, 279-4710, or e-mail 
articulations|h@hotmail.com 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving U.S. 
work permits. Also, U.S. immigration 
and related business matters. B. Toben 
Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288-3896. 





Women’s Centre 


The Concordia Women's Centre is an 
information, referral and drop-in cen- 
tre. We offer a women-only lounge 
area, resource library, photocopier, job 
listings, courses, community files and 
more. Call us about the next Action 
self-defence course, 848-7431, or drop 
by at 2020 Mackay, downstairs. 





Workshops 


Computer workshops 

Instructional and Information Technol- 
ogy Services (IITS) offer a variety of 
computer workshops. For a schedule 
of the workshops and how to register, 
please pick up a flyer at LB-800, 1400 
de Maisonneuve W., or e-mail 
Workshop@alcor.concordia.ca 


EAP lunchtime seminar 

Resolving Conflict: Constructive 
tools for dealing with conflict and min- 
imizing its effects. Tuesday, March 23, 
noon — 1:15 p.m., H-769, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Register by 
March 19 at 848-3668. 


